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the earlier one. It numbered among its pupils Samuel Wesley, the
father of the evangelist, and Daniel Defoe, the author. From
these two men we learn a good deal about the curriculum followed.
Wesley wrote: 'This Academy were indeed the most considerable,
having annext a fine Garden, Bowling Green, Fish Pond, and within
a laboratory and some not inconsiderable rarities with air-pump,
thermometer and all sorts of mathematical instruments." From
Defoe we learn that, in addition to the classical languages, the pupils
studied French, Italian, Spanish, mathematics, natural science,
history, geography, logic, and politics.
The academy at Sheriffhales in Shropshire, where Harley Earl
of Oxford and St. John Lord Bolingbroke received their education,
is well known. One academy, Gloucester, could boast of two famous
pupils who occupied high offices in the Established Church. One
was Seeker, who became Archbishop of Canterbury, the other Joseph
Butler, later Bishop of Durham, the most distinguished English
moral philosopher of the 18th century. The Gloucester Academy
was originally opened in that city in 1708, but was forced to seek
more favourable accommodation at Tewkcsbury in 1712. Its princi-
pal, Samuel Jones, developed oriental languages as a special study,
for, in addition to the classics and mathematics, instruction was
given in Hebrew, Chaldee, and Syriac. One of the later academies
was Warrington, 1757-86. A very detailed description of the curri-
culum has been furnished. The course of studies covered three
years. In the first year the pupils studied arithmetic, algebra,
geometry, and French. The second year's course emphasised
mathematics (trigonometry; instruction in navigation was given
when desired) and natural science, together with "the easier parts
of Astronomy applied to the use of Globes and the general system
of the Universe." The concluding year was divided between
natural science (chemistry), and morality and Christian evidences,
The Academy also provided instruction in writing, drawing and
design, bookkeeping, and geography. Joseph Priestley, the
discoverer of oxygen and later minister of Mill Hill Chapel, Leeds,
was for a time one of the lecturers. In his Essay on a Course of
Liberal Education ]or Civil and Active Life, 1765, he describes
a curriculum somewhat similar to that adopted at Warrington.
He emphasised that the range of studies should include not only
those aiming at a university career or one of the learned professions,
but also those subjects which would be useful for any department of
life.